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(85, 22). ya que no, 'since not' (43, 24). 
yunta de bueyes, ' team of oxen ' (108, 32). 
zapateado : p. 109, 1. 16, ' a dance where the 
feet make a shuffling sound on the floor, 
somewhat like a slow jig.' 

F. De Haan. 
Bryn Mawr College. 



GERMAN LITERATURE. 

Goethe's Gotz von Berlichingenmit der eiser- 
nen Hand. Ein Schauspiel. Edited with 
Introduction, Notes and Map, by Frank 
Goodrich, Ph. D. New York : Henry 
Holt & Co., 1896. 
The study of Goethe in our colleges and 
universities properly begins with Gotz and 
we are indebted to Prof. Goodrich for his con- 
cise arid exact edition of Goethe's dramatic 
composition. In spite of its many shortcom- 
ings, in spite of the fact which its German 
critics never fail to accent, that it derives its 
great charm from the peculiarly German char- 
acter of the dramatis persona, it never fails 
to awaken the lasting interest of the Ameri- 
can youth. It is not difficult to account for it. 
The power of the piece lies in its marvelous 
objectivity, the foremost quality of Goethe's 
mind, and in the presence of this elementary 
force the canons of aesthetic criticism are out 
of place. 

Prof. Goodrich's Introduction contains, I. 
The Historical Foundation of the Play, II. The 
Composition of the Play, III. The Play, IV. 
Reception and Influence. Under I, the editor 
discusses in a very satisfactory manner the 
position of the Free Knights of Germany 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
I regret, however, that he has completely 
ignored the influence of Humanism and the 
imminent Reformation upon the institution of 
feudalism, factors which the parts of Olearius 
and Brother Martin are intended to call to 
mind. 

A more serious omission is the absence of 
any dramaturgic commentary, which never 
fails to give intense interest to the teaching of 
a dramatic composition. While I acknowledge 
that the dramaturgic history of Gotz is par- 
ticularly difficult, yet the fact remains that 
Gotz von Berlichingen is one of the never- 



failing ' Zugstiicke ' of the German stage, of 
which the student should be made aware. 
The fourth scene of the first act (Speisesaal im 
bischoflichen Palaste) and the second scene in 
the fourth act (Rathaus) are parts of the drama 
which are the delight of the modern stage- 
manager and the student can be profitably im- 
pressed with the scenic details of an artistic 
performance. 

Only a few remarks on the Notes seem to be 
necessary. 

P. 138, 10, 6 " Dass (elliptical) — mein Blick 
will sagen, doss (W)." Wustmann's explana- 
tion is strained. Dass is frequently used for 
well; see Grimm's Worterbuch under dass, p. 
817, 6 a, where he quotes, among other exam- 
ples Goethe's ' aber dasz ich arm bin, war ich 
verachtet' (Werke, 57, 128). 

P. 144, 28, i, Der Sclidppenstuhl requires a 
note on the Germanic institution of Schbffen 
and its place in modern German law. 

P- !47> 37. 1-2 da vertagen requires a 

note on the present meaning of the verb ver- 
tagen, ' adjourn.' 

Henry Senger. 
University of California. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE ADDITIONS TO THE SPANISH 

TRAGEDY. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs: — Most American readers who have 
heard of the Spanish Tragedy and of the in- 
teresting problem of the authorship of the ori- 
ginal piece,as well as of the additions appearing 
in the edition of 1602 and in later editions, 
have been compelled to depend upon the re- 
print in Hazlitt's Dodsley for their knowledge 
of the play. Now in Mr. Hazlitt's edition the 
places of the first three additions, usually at- 
tributed to Ben Jonson on the authority of a 
couple of passages in Henslow's Diary, are 
marked in the text by means of brackets or 
footnotes. The others unfortunately,however, 
including the most interesting of all, the 
scene with the painter, are either not marked 
at all, or are marked very imperfectly, so that 
students of Jonson and students of Kyd are 
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equally left in the dark as to which passages 
to claim for either. For my own satisfaction 
and enlightenment accordingly,! have recently 
collated the edition of circa 1594 (the first 
known edition), the reprint in Hazlitt's Dods- 
ley, and the edition of 1610 (those of 1599 and 
1602 do not appear in the British Museum 
Catalogue). And a record of the (additions to 
the play, with precise reference to the passa- 
ges in the Hazlitt-Dodsley edition, may 
be of service to other American students 
who are debarred from access to the original 
editions. 

Aside from very slight verbal differences, 
then, the changes and improvements in later 
editions over the edition of circa 1594 are as 
follows : 

(a) As marked by brackets, pp. 56-59 of 
Hazlitt's Dodsley (vol. v), all from " Aye me > 
Hieronimo, sweet husband, speak ! " to "How 
strangely had I lost my way to grief," is added. 

(b) The passage as printed in footnote on pp. 
70-71 of Hazlitt is an addition. After " Why 
then farewell" the text of 1594 continues as in 
Hazlitt. 

(c) Hazlitt p. 103 : " Tis neither as you think " 
to p. 105 " Good leave have you " is added. 

(d) Hazlitt, p. 113, the portion is added be- 
ginning 

" Enter Jaques and Pedro 

I wonder, Pedro, why our master thus" to 

page 123 " He beats the Painter in." 

That is, in the 1594 edition after 

" King. Oh then, and heare you Lord Em- 
bassador. 

Exeunt," 

comes immediately 
" Enter Hieronimo with a book in his hand. 
Vindicta mini. 
I, heaven will be revenged of every ill, "etc. 

Hazlitt, or some previous editor, has freely 

rearranged the versification. 

(e) Hazlitt p. 166: "Hieronimo. 

But are you sure that they are dead ? " 
to page 167: "I saw her stab him" is all 
added. 

(f) Hazlitt p. 168: " Methinks, since I grew 
inward with revenge " to page 169 : " Nunc 
mors: [nunc] caede, manus," is added. 

Hazlitt, p. 168, after "With greater far 



than these afflictions " there follows in 1594 
(omitted in Hazlitt, and in 1610) : 

" Cas . But who were the confederates in this ? 
Vice. That was thy daughter Bel-imperia. 

For by her hand my Balthaza was slaine. 

I saw her stab him." 
Arid in 1610 •" Nunc mors ;. cadae manus " (p. 
169 of Hazlitt) there fallows a line not given in 
Hazlitt : 

"Hier. Now to expresse the rupture of my part, 
First take my tongue, and afterward my heart. 
He bites out his tongue." 
In spite of the exaggerated and almost bur- 
lesque effectof parts,of these additions, it seems 
to me that Charles Lamb was quite justified in 
finding in them "the salt of the old play." 
Dramatically taken and in their general con- 
ception, they offer lines .of higher quality than 
the rest of the play, which are difficult of as- 
sociation with the later Jonson and certainly 
suggest rather one of the more romantic con- 
temporaries of Shakspere. But then there 
are those puzzling passages in Henslow ! 

Frederic Ives Carpenter. 
British Museum. 



" TAKE IN" 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes , 

Sirs : — The quarrel between Mr. Lang and 
Professor Matthews anent " -isms " is such a 
"pretty" one, and both champions under- 
stand so well how to make their hands guard 
their heads, that an interested on-looker is loath 
to interfere. Besides, in such a case, the third 
party runs the risk Brer Rabbit had in mind 
when Sis Cow asked his help (so disingen- 
uously) in getting her horns out of the per- 
simmon tree. But it is too bad that Professor 
Matthews seems determined to end the dis- 
cussion. Surely the last word has not been 
said on the subject. Even his ' Final Note ' 
in your February number cannot be final : for 
even there statements are made which are 
open to correction. For instance, Professor 
Matthews classifies ' take in=take= subscribe 
for ' as a ' neologism,' a ' recent Briticism,' an 
' example of this freakishness in the British 
use of the English language.' But it does 
not appear to be any more ' recent ' or ' freak- 
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